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account influences emanating from the external environment. We offer two examples:
In a review of research on environmental influences affecting human development, Bronfenbrenner (1979) documents a general tendency for males to be more susceptible than females to the impact of environmental influences (e.g., Gunnarsson, 1978; Moore, 1975; Weintraub, 1977). The findings on the effect of maternal work on boys' academic achievement are consistent with this trend. But why should the effect be observed in middle-class and not in low-income families? One possibility is the crucial role that maternal employment can play in the household economy. Virtually all of the studies reviewed here that included socioeconomic status as a variable defined it as a function of the father's occupation, or less frequently his education, thus ignoring family income. A reasonable hypothesis is that in lower-income families, the income generated by mother's work may result in a standard of living that offsets any negative consequences for boys that might ordinarily result from her working. In higher-income families, however, mother's income may not make the crucial difference for the family's quality of life and thus may not add enough to compensate for disincentives to academic achievement arising from the mother's involvement in work outside the home.
What might be the nature of these disincentives? One hypothesis is suggested by studies documenting the powerful impact of the peer group in the development of children, especially boys, in American society. In a review of research on this issue, Bronfenbrenner (1970) concludes that in the United States autonomous peer groups tend to undermine processes of adult socialization both at home and at school. The effect is particularly pronounced for males from preadolescence onward. We have been able to find no direct evidence, however, bearing on peer-group influence as a function of maternal work status, social class, and sex of child. The relevant research still remains to be done.
A related alternative explanation focuses on the quality of parental supervision of boys in middle-class and low-income families. Sons of employed middle-class mothers may receive less effective supervision than their peers in families in which mother remains home. The difference may be manifested in such areas as monitoring the boy's homework activities, encouraging friendships that foster social behavior, showing an interest in the child's school activities and progress, or overseeing meals, television watching, bedtime, and other routines. The low-income mother who is not employed may not be able to provide such supervision either, because of greater demands on her time and energy. Such mothers may have a larger family and fewer household labor-saving